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VII. An Account of the Romanfti Language. By Jofeph 
Planta, F.R.S. In a Letter to Sir John Pringlej 
Bart. P. R. S. 



_ T _ Britilh Mufeum, 

&1K > June 10, 1775. 

R. Nov. 10, np H E bi^ie lately prefented to the Royal 
■*• Society by the Count de salis, being a 
verfion into a language as little attended to in this coun- 
try, as it may appear curious to thofe who take pleafure 
in philological inquiries ; I embrace this opportunity to 
communicate to you, and, with your approbation, to the 
Society, all that I have been able to colledl concerning its 
hiftory and prefent ftate. 

This language is called Roman/h, and is now fpoken 
in the moft mountainous parts of the country of the 
Grifons, near the fources of the Rhine and the En. It con- 
lifts of two main dialects ; which, though partaking both 
of the above general name, differ however fo widely as 
to conftitute in a manner two diftincl: languages. Books 
are printed in both of them ; and each, though it be uni- 
verfally underftood in its refpe&ive diftri<5t, is yet fub-di- 
vided into almoft as many fecondary dialects as there are 
villages in which it is fpoken ; which differ, however, but 
little except in the pronunciation. One of the main dialects, 
which is fpoken in the Engadine, a valley extending from 
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130 Mr. planta's Account of 

the fource of the En to the frontiers of the Tyrolefe, is 
by the inhabitants called Ladin. It admits of fome va- 
riation, even in the books, according as they are printed 
either in the upper or the lower part of this province. 
The abovementioned bible is in the dialect of the lower 
Engadine; which, however, is perfectly underftood in 
the tipper part of that province, where they ufe no other 
vernon. The other dialect, which is the language of the 
Grey, or Upper League, is diftinguifhed from the former 
by the name of Cialover : and I muft here obferve, that 
in the very center, and moft macceffible parts of this lat- 
ter diftricT:, there are fome villages fifuated in narrow 
vallies, called Rheinwald, Gepina <v, 8cc. in which a third 
language is fpoken, more fimilar to the German than to 
either of the above idioms, although they be neither 
contiguous, nor have any great intercourfe with the parts 
where the German is ufed. 

It being impoffible to form any idea of the origin and 
progrefs of a language, without attending to the revolu- 
tions that may have contributed to its formation and mb- 
iequent variations ; and this being particularly the cafe 
in the prefent inftance, wherein no feries of documents 
is extant to guide us in our refearches; I ihall briefly re- 
capitulate the principal events which may have affected 
the language of the Grifons, as I find them related by 
authors of approved veracity r»; . 

AMBI- 

(a) tsch'JDi Rhaet. Defcrip. p. 43. merian Topogrj Helvet; p. 64. 

(b) SPRECHER, SIMLER, TSCHUDI, SCHEUCHZER. CAMPELl/s Chronicle 

is looked upon a* the moft authentic and circumftantial ; but there being only 

a few 
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ambigatus, the nrit king of the Celtic Gaul upon re- 
cord, who (') about 400 W years before christ, governed 
all the country fituated between the Alps and the Pyre- 
naean mountains, fent out two formidable armies under 
the command of two of his nephews; one of whom, 
named segovisius, forced his way into the heart of Ger- 
many: and the other, bellovisius, having paffed the 
Alps, penetrated into Italy as far as the fettlements of the 
Tufcans, which at that time extended over the greater! 
part of the country now called Lombardy. Thefe, and 
feveral other fwarms of invaders whom the fuccefies of 
the former foon after attracted, having totally fubdued 
that country, built Milan, Verona, Brefcia, and feveral 
other confiderable towns, and governed with fuch tyran- 
nic fway, efpecially over the nobility, whofe riches they 
coveted and fought by every means to extort from them, 
that moft of the principal families, joining under the con- 
duct of RH.ETUS (*), one of the moft diftinguiihed perfo- 
nages among them, retired with the beft part of their 
effects and attendants among the fteepeft mountains of 
the Alps, near the fouxxes of the Rhine, into the diftricT: 
which is now called the Grey League. 

a few manufcript copies of it extant in the hands of private perfons in the Gri- 
fons, I have not been able to avail myfelf of his refearches. guler. and 
stumpfius might alfo have furnifhed fome material information; but neither 
of them have I had an opportunity of infpe&ing. 

(c ) liv. lib. v. c. 34. 

(d) Other authors place the reign of this king 180 years earKer. 
■(e) PUN. lib. iii. c. 5. justin. lib. xx. c. 5. 

S a The 



132 Mr. planta's Account of 

The motive of their flight, their civil deportment, and 
perhaps more fo, the wealth they brought with them, pro- 
cured them a favourable reception from the original inha- 
bitants of that inhofpitable region, who are mentioned by 
authors (f) as being a Celtic nation, fabuloufly conjectured 
from their name (As tnomoi, reliSii) to have been left 
there by hercules in his expedition into Spain. 

The new adventurers had no fooner climbed over the 
highefl precipices, but thinking themfelves fecure from 
the purfuits of their rapacious enemies, they fixed in a 
valley which, from its great fertility in comparifon of the 
country they had juft pafied, they called Domefticate;. 
They intermixed with the old inhabitants, and built fome 
towns and many caftles, whofe prefent names manifeftly 
befpeak their origin w, They foon after fpread all over 
the country, which took the name of Rhaetia from that 
of their leader; and introduced a form of government 
limilar to their own, of which there are evident traces at 
this day, efpecially in the adminiftration of juftice ; in 
which a Laertes, or Prefident, now called Landamman, 
©rMiniftraf, together with twelve Lucumoneso), or Ju- 
rors determine, all caufes, both civil and criminal r*/: and 

(,/) cluver, Ital. Antiq. lib. i. c. 14. 

(g) Probably by. them pronounced. TtmUiafc a, the name it now. bears. 

(b) tufu (Tufcia) and in Italian To/ana, the principal place; Rhealta (Rhetia 
a!ta); Rheambs (Rhetia ampla); Rhazunz (Rhetia ima), and above twelve other 
caftles, the remains of which are now to be feen in the valley Tomiliafia. 

(i) In foine communities there are fourteen jurors befides the Landamman. 

(k) serv. in jfEneid, lib. viii. 65. lib.x. 2Q2. SPREcH. Pall. Rh*t..p. 9, 
siml. Rep. Helv. p. 281. ed, 1735. 

UVY 
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LiVYf), although he erroneotifly pretends that they re- 
tained none of their ancient cuftoms,yet allows that they 
continued the ufe of their language, though fomewhat 
adulterated by a mixture with that of the Aborigines. 

I muft here interrupt the thread of this narration by 
obferving, that the only way to account for the prefent 
xife of a different language in the center and moft craggy 
parts of the Grey League, is by allowing that the Tuf- 
cans, who, from the delicacy of their constitutions and 
habits, were little able, and lefs inclined, to encounter 
the hardfhips of fo fevere a climate and fo barren a foil, 
never attempted to mix with the original and more flurdy 
inhabitants of that unfavoured fpot; but left them and 
their language, which could only be a Celtic idiom, in 
the primitive ftate in which they found themf'V. 

But to proceed; — feveral Roman families, dreading 
the fury of the Carthaginians under hannibal; and 
perhaps, fince during the rage of the civil wars, and the 
fubfequent oppreffive reigns, interior commotions and 
foreign invafions, forfook the JLatium and Campania, 
and reforted for a peaceful enjoyment of their liberty, 
fome into the iflands where Venice now ftands; and 
many into the mountains of the Grifons, where they 
chiefly fixed their residence in the Engadiner»;, as ap- 
pears not only from the teftimonies of authors (°), but alfo 

(l) liv. lib. v. c. 3J. 

(m) SFRECH. p. 214. MER. 1". C. 

(n) En Code Ino, perhaps the vulgar Roman phrafe exprcTwg Li Capite Omi, 
There are other etymologies, but ali equally uncertain. 

(») SPEECH, p. 10. 

ftora 



134 &&' Santa's Account of 

from the names of feveral places and families which are 
evidently of Roman derivation (?). 

The inhabitants thefe emigrants found in that place 
of refuge could not but be a mixture of the Tufcans and 
original Lepontii: and the two languages which met 
upon this occafion muft, at the very firft, have had fome 
affinity; as the Tufcan, which derived immediately from 
the Greek, is known to have had a great ihare in the for- 
mation of the Roman. But as it is generally obferved, 
that the more polifhed people introduce their native 
tongue wherever they go to refide in any confidex'able 
numbers, the arrival of thefe fucceffive colonies muft gra- 
dually have produced a confiderable change in the lan- 
guage of the country in which they fettled f?;; and this 
change gave rife to the dialecl: fince called Ladin, proba- 
bly from the name of the mother country of its princi- 
pal authors ( r h 

Although the name of Romanfhy which the whole 
language bears, feem to be a badge of Roman fervitude, 
yet the conqueft of that nation, if ever effected, could 
not have produced a great alteration in a language which 
muft already have been fo fimilar to their own; and its 
general name may as well be attributed to the pacific as 

(p) Lavin (Lavinium), Sus (Sufa), Zernetz (Cerneto), Ardetz (Ardea), &c. 

(q) sprech. p. ro. 

( r) A parallel inftance of the formation of a language by Roman colonies 
is the idiom of Moldavia; which, according to Prince cantemir's account of 
that country, has ftill many traces of its Latin origin, and which, though en- 
grafted upon the Dacian, and fince upon the Sclavonian dialefts of the Celtic, 
may ftill be confidered as a filler language to that I am here treating of. 

3 to 
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to the hortile Romans. B ut when we confider that a co- 
alition of the two main dialects, which differ fo far as 
not to be reciprocally underftood, muft have been the in- 
evitable confequence of a total reduction; and that fuch 
a coalition is known never to haye taken place, we may 
lay the greater ftrefs upon the many paflages of ancient 
authors ro, in which it is implied that the boafted victories 
•of the Romans over, the Rhseti, for which public honours 
had been decreed to l. munatus, m. anthony, drusus, 
and Augustus,, amounted to no more than frequent re- 
pulfes of thofe hardy people into their mountains; out 
of Which their want of fufficient room and fuftenance, 
^which in our days drives confiderable numbers of them 
ktto the fervices of foreign powers) compelled them at 
times to make defperate excurfions in queft of neceffa- 
fcies. And we may alfo from thefe collected authorities 
be induced tc«givethe greater credit to the commentator 
of LUCAN/y, and to the modern hiftorians r«;, who pofi- 
tively affert, that the people living near the fources of 
Hie Rhine and the En were never totally fubdued by the 

(s) Videre Rhati belli fab Alpibus 

Drufnm gerentem et Vindelici. hor. lib. 4, Od. iv. 

.. immanefque Rhsetos 

Aufpicib repulit fecundis. Ibid. Od. xir. 

Fundat ab extrcmo flavos.aquilone Siievos 

Albis, et indomitum RJuni Caput. t,vc. lib. ii. 52. 

■ . . — Rhenuraque minacem 

Cornibus infrailis.. claud. Laud. Stilich. Iib..i.a20. 

(t) HORTEN. in IUCAN, p. l63.edU. 1578. fol. 
(u) 6CRECH. p. 18, &C. 

Ro- 
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Roman arms; but only repelled in their attempts to 
harrafs their neighbours. 

This whole country, however, from its central fitua- 
tion, could not but be annumerated to one of the pro- 
vinces of the empire; and accordingly we find that 
Rhaetia itfelf (which by the accounts of ancient geogra- 
phers (*) appears to have extended its limits beyond the 
lake of Gonftance, Augfburg, and Trent, towards Ger- 
many, and to Como and Verona towards Italy) was 
formed into a Roman province, governed by a pro-conful 
or procurator, who refided at Augfburg; and that when 
in the year 119, the Emperor adrian divided it into 
Rhaetia prima and fecunda, the governor of the for- 
mer, in which the country I am now fpeaking of muft 
have been comprized, took up his refidence in two 
caftles fituated where Coire now ftands, whilft the other 
continued his feat at Augfburg. But notwithstanding 
thefe appearances, no trace or monument of Roman fer- 
vitude is to be met with in this diftricT:, except the ambi- 
guous name of one mountain w, fituated on the fkirts of 
thefe highlands, and generally thought to have been the 
nonplus ultra of the Roman arms on the Italian fide. 

From the difficulty thofe perfevering veterans expe- 
rienced in keeping this ftubborn people in awe, I mean 
to infer that fuch ftrenuous anertors of their indepen- 
dence, whom the flattering pens of ovid and horace 
reprefent as formidable even to Augustus, and prefer- 

(*) strabo, -lib. IV. fub fin. cm ver, Ital. vet. lib, I. c. r6. 
(}) J" 1 '"' Mom, scheuchzes. Iter. Alp. p. 1 14, 

ring 
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ring death to the lofs of their liberties i'*;, favoured by 
the natural ftrength and indigence of their country, were 
not very likely to be fo far fubdued by any foreign power 
inferior to the Roman, as to fuffer any confiderable revo- 
lution in their cuftoms and language : for as to the irrup- 
tions of the Goths, Vandals, and Lombards, in the fifth 
and fixth centuries, befides a profound iilence in hiftory 
concerning any fuccefsful attempt of thofe barbarians 
upon this fpot, it is fcarce credible, that any of them 
fhould have either wifhed or endeavoured to fettle in a 
country, perhaps far lefs hofpitable than that they had 
juft forfaken, especially after they had opened to them- 
felves a way into the fertile plains of Lombardy. 

Some ftrefs muft be laid upon this inference, as the 
hiftory of what befel this country after the decline of the 
Roman empire is fo intimately blended with that of Sua- 
bia, the Tyrolefe, and the lower parts of the Grifons, 
which are known to have fallen to the ihare of the rifing 
power of the Franks, that nothing pofitive can be drawn 
from authors as to the interior ftate of this fmall tradt. 
The victory gained in the year 496 near Cologn, by 
clovis 1. king of the Franks, over the Almains, who 
had wrefted from the Romans all their dominions on 
the Northern fide of the Alps ; and the defeat of both Ro- 
mans and Goths in Italy, in the year 549, by the treacher- 
ous arms of theodebert king of Auftrafia, whofe do- 

(%) Rhartica nunc prabent Thraciaque arnia metum. 

oviD. Trift. lib. ii» 226. 
Devota rnorti peftora libera. hor. 4 lib. Od. xiv. 

Vol. LXVI. T minions 
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minions foon after devolved to the crown of France, ne- 
ceffarily gave the afpiring Merovingian race a great 
afcendency over all the countries furrounding the Gri- 
fons; and accordingly we find, that this diftridt alfo was 
foon after, without any military effort, confidered as part 
of the dominions of the reviving Weftern empire. But 
it does not appear that thofe monarchs ever made any 
other ufe of their fupremacy in thefe parts than, agreea- 
ble to the feudal fyftem which they introduced, to con- 
ftitute dukes, earls, prefidents and bailiffs, over Rhaetia ; 
to grant out tenures upon the ufual feudal terms; and 
confequently to levy forces in moft of their military ex- 
peditions. 

It muft, however, be obferved, that thefe feudal fub- 
ftitutes were feldom, if ever, ftrangers : thofe who are 
upon record to the latter end of the eighth century hav- 
ing all been chofen from among the nobility of the 
country («h And that no foreign garrifons were ever 
maintained for any continuance of time in thefe parts, 
appears from a circumftance related by their anna- 
lifts w; who fay, that an inroad of the Huns in 670, 
when external forces would probably have been very 
acceptable to the natives, was repulfed merely by a con- 
courfe of the inhabitants. 

Hiftory continues to furnhli us with proofs of the little 
connexion this people had with other nations in their 
domeftic affairs, notwithstanding their dependance upon 
a foreign power. In the year 780, the Bifliop of Coire, 
who by the conftitution of that fee can only be a na- 

(a) SPRECH. p! 52— $5. (b) Ibid. p. 58. 

5 tive, 
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threw, obtained from charlemain, befides many confi- 
derable honours and privileges in the empire, a grant of 
the fupreme authority in this country, by the inveftiture 
of the office of hereditary prefident or bailiff over all Rhse- 
tia. His fucceflbrs not only enjoyed this prerogative to the 
extinction of the Carlovingian race of emperors in 91 1, 
but received accumulated favours from other fucceeding 
monarchs, as the bigoted devotion of thofe times or mo- 
tives of intereft prompted them. And fo far did their 
munificence gradually extend, that the fole property of 
one of the three leagues (* was at one time veiled in the 
hands of the bifhop. 

This prelate and the nobles, the greateft part of whom 
became his retainers, availed themfelves, like all the Ger- 
man princes, of the confufion, divifions, and interreigns 
which frequently diftra<5ted the empire in the fucceeding 
centuries, in order to eftablifh a firm and unlimited au- 
thority of their own. Henceforth the annals of this 
country furnifh us with little more than catalogues of 
the bifhops and dukes, who were ftill, at times, nomi- 
nated by the emperors ; and of the domains granted out 
by them to different indigenate families ; with accounts 
of the atrocious cruelties exercifed by thefe lords over 
their vaffals ; and with anecdotes of the prowefs of the 

(e) This privilege hath at times been waved; but never without fome plau- 
fible pretence, and a formal refcript, acknowledging the exclufive right. 

( d) The League Cadea, or of the Houfe of God, fo called from the cathedral 
of the bifhopric of Coire, which is fituated in its capital. 

T 1 natives 
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natives in feveral expeditions into Italy and Paleftine, in 
which they ftill voluntarily accompanied the emperors. 

The repeated adte of tyranny exercifed by thofe arbi- 
trary defpots, who had now fhaken off all manner of re- 
ftraint, at length exafperated the people into a general 
revolt, and brought on the confederacy; in which the 
bifhop and moft of the nobles were glad to join, in order 
to fcreen themfelves from the fury of the infurgents. 

The firft ftep towards this happy revolution was made 
by fome venerable old men drejfed in the coarfe, grey clotb 
of the country, who in the year 1424 met privately in a 
wood near a place called Truns, in the Upper League ; 
where, imprejjed with a fenfe of tbeir former liber- 
ties!'), they determined to remonftrate againft, and op- 
pofe, the violent proceedings of their oppreffors. The 
abbot of DhTentis was the firft who countenanced their 
meafures ; their joint influence gradually prevailed over 
feveral of the moft moderate among the nobles; and 
hence arofe the League which, from the colour of its 
lirft promoters, was ever after called the Grey League; 
which, from its being the firft in the bold attempt tofhake 
off the yoke of wanton tyranny, hath ever fince retained 
the pre-eminence in rank before the two other leagues ; 
and which hath even given its name to the whole country, 
whofe inhabitants, from the circumftances of their de- 
liverance, pride themfelves in the appellation of Grifons, 

(e) Canitie grifeoque anri&u venerandi. — Memores adhuc antiqu* libertatis. 
Sprech. p. 189, 

or 
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or the grey-ones (f). From this period nothing hath ever 
affec"led their freedom and abfolute independence ; which 
they now enjoy in the moft unlimited fenfe, in fpite of 
the repeated efforts of fhe houfe of Auftria to recover 
fome degree of afcendency over them. 

From this concife view of the hiftory of the Grifons, 
in which I have carefully guarded againft favouring any 
particular hypothefis, it appears, that as no foreign na- 
tion ever gained any permanent footing in the moft 
mountainous parts of this country fince the eftablifh- 
ment of the Tufcans and Romans, the language now 
fpoken could never have fuffered any confiderable alte- 
ration from extraneous mixtures of modern languages. 
And to thofe who may object, that languages like all 
other human inftitutions will, though left to themfelves, 
be inevitably affected by the common revolutions of 
time, I lhall obferve, that a language, in which no books 
are written, but which is only fpoken by a people chiefly 
devoted to arms and agriculture, and confequently not 
cultivated by the criticifms of men of tafte and learning, 
is by no means expofed to the viciflitudes of thofe that 
are polifhed by refined nations Ci); and that, however pa- 
radoxical it may appear, it is rieverthelefs true, that the de- 
generacy of a language is more frequently to be attributed 
to an extravagant refinement than to the neglecf of an 

(f) The following barbarous diftich is fometimes infcribed to the arms of 
the three Leagues, 

Foedera font cana, cana fides, cana libertas : 
Ha;c tria fub uno cont-nentur corpore Rhaeto. 

(g) See Dr. Percy's Preface to his Translation of mallet's Northern 
Antiquities, p. xxii, where this queftion is more amply difcufled. 

7 illiterate 
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illiterate people, unlefs indeed external caufes interfere. 
May we not hence conclude, that as the Romanfh has 
never been ufed in any regular compolition in writing 
till the fixteenth century, nor affected by any foreign in- 
vafion or intimate connexion, it is not likely to have re- 
ceived any material change before the period of its being 
written? And we have the authority of the books fince 
printed to prove, that it is at prefent the identical lan- 
guage that was fpoken two hundred years ago. Thefe 
arguments will receive additional weight from the proofs 
I mail hereafter give of the great affinity there is between 
the language as it is now fpoken, and the Romance that 
was ufed in France nine centuries ago. 

When we further confider the fa&s I have above briefly 
related, the wonder will ceafe, that in a clufter of moun- 
tains, lituated in the center of Europe, a diftincl: language 
(not a dialeclor jargon of thofe fpoken by the contiguous 
nations, as hath been generally imagined) fhould have 
maintained itfelf through a feries of ages, in fpite of the 
many revolutions which frequently changed the whole 
face of the adjacent countries. And indeed, fo obftinately 
tenacious are thefe people of their independency, laws, 
cuftoms, and confequently of their very language, that, 
as hath been already obferved, their form of government, 
efpecially in judicial matters, ftili bears evident marks of 
the ancient Tufean conftitution ; and that, although they 
be frequently expofed to inconveniences from their ftub- 
bornnefs in this refpeft, they have not yet been prevailed 
tipon to adopt the Gregorian reformation of the calendar. 

As 
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As to the nature of this language, it may now be ad- 
vanced, with fome degree of confidence, that the Cia- 
lover owes its origin to a mixture of the Tufcan and of 
the dialect of the Celtic fpoken by the Lepontii; and 
that the introduction of the vulgar Roman affected it in 
fome degree, but particularly gave rife to the Lading the 
vocabulary of which, as any one may be convinced 
by infpecting a few lines of the bible, hath a great 
affinity with that of the Latin tongue. But thefe affer- 
tions reft merely upon hiftorical evidence; for as to the 
Cia/over, all that it may have retained of the Tufcan or 
Roman, is fo much disfigured by an uncouth pronuncia- 
tion and a vague orthography, that all etymological en- 
quiries are thereby. renderedintricate and unfatisfactory. 
And as to the Laditj, although its derivation be more 
manifefty yet we are equally at a lofs from what period 
or branch of the Latin tongue to trace its real origin; for 
I have found, after many tedious experiments, that even 
the vocabulary, in which the refemblance is moft evi- 
dent, differs equally from the clafiical purity of tully, 
cjes a.r, and SALLUSiyas it does fromthe primitive Latin 
of the twelve tables, of ennius, and the columna roflr.a- 
lis of duillius, which hath generally been thought the 
parent of the Gallic Romance;, as alio- from', the trivial 
language of varro, vegetius, and columella. May 
we not from this circumftance infer, that, as is the cafe 
in all vernacular tongues, the vulgar dialect of the Ro- 
mans, the fermo ufua/is, ritfticus, pede/lris, Wof which. 

(h) Conf. Mem. des Infcrip, torn. xxiv. p. 608. 

there 
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there are no monuments extant, differed very widely both 
in pronunciation and conftra&ion from that which hath 
at any time been ufed either in writing or in the fenate ? 

The grammatical variations, the fyntax, and the ge- 
nius of the language, muft in this, as well as in feveral 
other modern European tongues, have been derived from 
the Celtic; it being well known, that the frequent ufe of 
articles, the diftinttion of cafes by prepofitions, the ap- 
plication of two auxiliaries in the conjugations, do by ho 
means agree with the Latin turn of expreffion; although 
a late French academician (», who hath taken great pains 
to prove that the Gallic Romance was folely derived from 
the Roman, quotes feveral inftances in which ;even the 
moft claflical writers have in this refpecT: offended the 
purity of that refined language. It cannot here be 
denied, that as new ideas always require new figns to 
exprefs them, fome foreign words, and perhaps phrafes, 
muft neceffarily, from time to time, have infinuated 
themfelves into the Romanfh by the military and fome 
commercial intercourfe of the Grifons with other na- 
tions; and this accounts for feveral modern German 
words which are now incorporated into the language of 
theEngadineW. 

The little connexion there is in mountainous coun- 
tries between the inhabitants of the different vallies, and 
the abfolute independence of each jurifdi&ion in this 

(!) bonamy, v. Mem. des Inferip. 1. c. 

(i) tapferda, Tapferkeit, Bravery ; Narda, Narheit, Folly; Elinot, Klei- 
nod, a Jewel; Graf, Graf, a Count; Baur, Baur, a Peafant, &c. 

diftricT:, 
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diftri&, which ftill leffens the frequency of their inter- 
courfe, alfo accounts, in a great meafure, for the variety 
of fecondary dialects fubfifting in almoft e^ery different 
community or even village* 

The oldeft fpecimens of writing in this language are 
fome dramatical performances in verfe upon feriptural 
fubje&s, which are extant only in manufcript. The HiA 
tories of susanma, of the Prodigal Son, of judith and 
holofernes, and of esther, are among the firft; and 
are faid to have been compofed about the year 1560-. 
The books that have fince been printed are chiefly upon 
religious fubje&s ; and among thofe that are not fb, the 
only I have ever heard of are a fmall code of the laws of 
the country in the Cialover diale&j and an epitome of 
spregher's Chronicle, by da porta, in the Ladin. 

The language fpoken in Gaul from the fifth to the 
twelfth centuries being evidently a mixture of the fame 
Roman and Celtic ingredients, and partaking of the fame 
name with thofe of the Grifons ; it will, I hope, not be 
thought foreign to the fubjecl: of this letter, if I enter 
into a few particulars concerning it, as it feems to have 
been an effential part, or rather the trunk, of the Ian* 
guage, the hiffory of which I am endeavouring to elu- 
cidate, 

One of the many inftances how little the laboured re- 
fearches of philologifts into the origin of languages are 
to be depended upon, is the variety of opinions enter* 
tained by French authors concerning the formation of 

Vol. LXVL U the 
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the Gallic Romance. A learned Benedictine 0) firft ftarts 
the conjecture, and then maintains it againft the attacks of 
an anonymous writer, that the vulgar Latin became 
the univerfal language of Gatil immediately after Ce- 
sar's conqueft, and that its corruption, with very little 
mixture of the original language of the country, gra- 
dually produced the Romance towards the eighth cen- 
tury, bon amy ("J f on the other hand, is of opinion, that 
foon after that conqueft, a corruption of vulgar Latin by 
the Celtic formed the Romance, which he takes to be 
the language always meant by authors when they fpeak 
of the Lingua Romana ufed in Gaul. The author of the 
Celtic Dictionary (*) tells us, that the Romance is derived 
from the Latin t the Celtic, which he more frequently 
calls Gallic, and the teutonic \ in admitting of which 
latter he deviates from moft other authors w, who deny 
that the Teutonic had any Ihare in the compofition of 
the Romance, fince the Franks found it already efta- 
bliihed when they entered Gaul, and were long before 
they could prevail upon their new fubjects to adopt any 
part of their own mother tongue, which however ap- 
pears to have been afterwards inftrumental in the for- 
mation of the modern French. duclos/W, guided, I 
imagine, by du cange<v, whofe opinion appears to be 

(l) rivet, Hift. Litt. de la France, torn. vii. p. 1. et feq. 

( m) Mem. des Infcrip. torn. xxiv. p. 594. 

(n) buliet, Mem. de la Langue Celtique, torn. i. p. 23. 

(0) Mem. des Infcrip. torn, xxiv. p. 603. 

(p) Ibid. torn. xy. p. 575. et feq. 

(j) Praef. GloflT. n. xiii. 

a the 
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the moft fober and beft authenticated, maintains that the 
vulgar Latin was undoubtedly the foundation of the Ro- 
mance ; but that much of the Celtic gradually infinuated 
itfelf in fpite of the policy of the Romans, who never 
failed to ufe all their endeavours in order to eftablifh 
their language wherever they fpread their arms. 

Among this variety of conjectures and acute contro- 
versies, I find it however agreed on all hands, that the 
vocabulary of the Roman, and the idiom of the Celtic 
have chiefly contributed to the formation of the Gallic 
Romance, which is fufiicient to prove that it partakes of 
a common origin with that of the Grifons. 

There are inconteftable proofs that this language was 
once univerfal all over France; and that this, and not 
immediately the Latin, hath been the parent of the Pro- 
vencal, and afterwards of the modern French, the Ita- 
lian, and the Spanifh. The oath taken by ljewis the 
Germanic, in the year 842, in confirmation of an alli- 
ance between him and charles the Bald, his brother, is 
a decifive proof of the general ufe of the Romance by 
the Whole French nation at that time, and of their little 
knowledge of the Teutonic, which being the native 
tongue of lewis, would certainly have been ufed by him 
in this oath, had it been understood by the French to 
whom he addrefled himfelf. But nithardusw, a co- 
temporary writer and near relation to the contracting 
parties, informs us, that lewis took the oath in the Ro- 
mance language, in order that it might be underftood by 

(r) ov chisne, Hift. Franc, torn. ii. p. 374. 

U a the 
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the French nobility who were the fubje&s of charlesv 
and that they, in their turn, entered into reciprocal en- 
gagements in their own language, which the fame author 
again declares to have been the Romance, and not the 
Teutonic; although one would imagine that, had they 
at all underftood this latter tongue, they could not but 
have ufed it upon this occafion, in return for the conde- 
fcenfion of lewis. 

As a comparifon between this language and the Ro- 
manfh of the Grifons cannot be confidered as a mere ob- 
ject of curiofity; but may alfo ferve to corroborate the 
proofs I have above alledged of the antiquity of the lat- 
ter, I have annexed in the appendix w, a tranflation of 
this oath into the language of Engadine, which ap- 
proaches neareft to it ; although I muftobferve, that there 
are in the other dialect fome words which have a ftill 
greater affinity with the language of the oath,'as appears 
by another tranflation I have procured, in which both 
dialedts are indifferently ufed. To prevent any doubts 
concerning the veracity of thefe tranflations, I muft here 
declare, that I am indebted for them, and for feveral 
anecdotes concerning that language, to a man of letters, 
who is a native and hath long been an inhabitant of the 
Grifons, and is lately come to refide in London. I have 
added to this comparative view of thofe two languages 
the Latin words from which both feem to have been 
derived ; and, as a proof of the exiftence of the Gallic 
Romance in France down to the twelfth century, I have 

(s) N° I. 

alfo 
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alfo fubjoined the words ufed in that kingdom at that 
period) as they are given us by the author of the article 
(Langue) Romane, in the French Encyclopedic 

To the comparifon of the two Romances, and the fimi- 
larity of their origin, I may now with confidence add 
the authority of fontaninico to prove, that they are 
one and the fame language. This author, fpeaking of 
the ancient Gallic Romance, afierts that it is now fpoken 
in the country of the Grifons ; though, not attending to 
the variety of dialects, fome of which have certainly 
nothing of the Italian, he fuppofes it to have been alto- 
gether adulterated by a mixture of that modern tongue. 

Whilft the Grifons neglected to improve their lan- 
guage, and rejected, or indeed were out of the reach of 
every refinement it might have derived from polifhed 
ftrangers, the tafte and fertile genius of the Troubadours, 
fbftered by the countenance and elegance of the brilliant 
courts and fplendid nobility of Provence> did not long 
leave theirs in the rough ftate in which we find it in the 
ninth century. But the change having been gradual and 
almoft imperceptible, the French hiftorians have fixed 
no epocba for the transition of the Romance into the Pro- 
vencah That the former language had not received any 
confiderable alteration in the twelfth century may be ga- 
thered from the comparifon in the appendix : and that it 
{till bore the fame name, appears from the titles of feve- 
ral books which are faid to have been written in, or trans- 
lated into, the Romance. But though mention is made 

(t) Eloq. Ital. p. 44, 

Of 
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of that name even after this aera, yet upon examining 
impartially what is given us for that language in this 
period, it will be found fo different from the Romance 
of the ninth century, that to trace it any further would 
be both a vain and an extravagant purfuit. 

Admitting, however, the univerfal ufe of the Romance 
all over France down to the twelfth century, which no 
French author hath yet doubted or denied; and allowing 
that what the writers of thofe times fay of the Gallic is 
to be underftood of the Romance, as appears from chro- 
nological proofs, and the expreffions of feveral authors 
prior to the fifth century r«;; who, by diftinguifhing the 
Gallic both from the Latin and the Celtic, plainly indi- 
cate that they thereby mean the Romance, thofe being 
the only three languages which, before the invafion of 
the Franks, could pofiibly have been fpoken, or even 
underftood in Gaul: admitting thefe premifes, I fay, it 
neceflarily follows, that the language introduced into 
England under Alfred, and afterwards more univerfally 
eftablifhed by edward the Confefibr, and william the 
Conqueror, muft have been an emanation of the Ro- 
mance, very near akin to that of the abovementioned 
oath, and confequently to that which is now fpoken in 
the Alps. 

The intercourfe between Britain and Gaul is known 
to have been of a very early date; for even in the firft 

(u) Fidei commiffa quocunque Sermone relinqui poffunt, non folum Latin* 
ve! GrsEco, fed etiam Punico vel Galliums. Digeft. 1. xxii. tit. I. § 1 1. 

Tu autem vel Gtltice, vel fi mavis Gallite, Icxjuere. suLf. sev. Dial. i. § 6. 
Wbfin. 

century 
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century we find, that the Britifh lawyers derived the 
greateft part of their knowledge from thofe of the con- 
tinent/^; whilft, on the other hand, the Gallic Druids 
are known to have reforted to Britain for inftruetion in 
their myfterious rites. The Britons, therefore, could not 
he totally ignorant of the Gallic language. And hence 
it will appear, that grimbald, john, and the other doc- 
tors, introduced by Alfred w, could find no great diffi- 
culty in propagating their native tongue in this ifland;- 
which tongue, at that interval of time, could only be the 
true Romance, finee they were cotemporaries with lewis 
the Germanic. 

That the Romance was almoftuniverfally underftood 
in this kingdom under ed ward the Confeflbr, it being 
not only ufed at court, but frequently at the bar, and 
even fi>metimes in the pulpit, is a fact- too well known 
and attefted (») to need my further authenticating it with 
fuperfluous arguments and teftimonies. 

duclos, in his Hiftory of the GalUc Romancers, gives 
the abovementioned oath of lewis as the firft monu- 
ment of that language. The fecond he mentions is the 
code of laws of william the Conqueror/*;, whom the 
leaft proficient in the Englifh hiftory knows to have ren- 
dered his language almoft univerfal in this kingdom, 

(x) Gallia Caufidicos docuit facunda Britannos. juv. Sat. xv hi.. 

(y) WILLIAM of Mahnsb. 1. ii. c. 4. 

(a) ingulph. paflim. do chesne, torn. Hi. 

(a) Mem. des Infcrip. torn, xvii.p. 179.. 

[h) wiikins, Leges Ang}o-Sax. 

How 
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How little progrefs it had yet made towards the modem 
French; and how great an affinity it ftill bore with the 
prefent Romanfti of the Grifohs, Will appear from the 
annexed tranflatiort of the firft paragraph of thefe laws 
into the latter tongue (0. 

If we may credit du cange cv, who grounds his afler- 
tion upon various inftruments of the kings of Scotland 
during the twelfth century, the Romance had alfo pene- 
trated into that kingdom before that period. 

The fame Corruption, or coalefcence, Which gave rife 
to the Gallic Romance, and to that of the Grifohs, muft 
alfo have produced in Italy a language, if not perfectly 
fimilar, at leaft greatly approaching to thofe two idioms. 
Nor did it want its Northern nations to contribute- what 
the two other branches derived from that fourceVO. But 
be the origin what it will, certain it is, chat a jargon very 
different from either the Latin or the Italian Was fpofcen 
in Italy from the time of the irruptions of the barbarians 
to the fuccefsful labours of dante and petRaRca ; that 
this jargon was ufually called the vulgar idioni\ but that 
speroni <w,the father of Italian literature, and others, fre- 
quency call it flat common Italian Romance* And if fon- 
ttanini*s (t) authorities be fufficient, it appears that even 
the Gallic Romance, by the residence of the Papal Court 

(t) Append. N° n. 
(J) Pr*f. GfcC it. x*U 

{■*) FONTANINI, p. 4. 

if) sPERott. Dial, paffim.— Conf, Menage, Of jg; delltt Ling* leal. rose 

AOMANZA. 

it) rem, p. J J. 

at 
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at Avignon, and from other caufes, made its way into 
Italy before it was polimed into the Provencal* 

As to Naples and Sicily, the expulfion of the Saracens 
by the Normans, under Robert guiscard in 1059, 
muft have produced in that country nearly the fame ef- 
fect, a fimilar event foon after brought about in England. 
And in fa<5l we have the authority of william of Apu- 
lia rw to prove, that the conquerors ufed all their efforts 
to propagate their language and manners among the na- 
tives, that they might ever after be confidered only as 
one people. And hugo FALCLANDfU relates, that in the 
year 1 150, Count henry refufed to take upon him the 
management of public affairs, under pretence of not 
knowing the language of the French; which, he adds, 
was absolutely necefTary at court* 

That the language of the Romans penetrated very 
early into Spain, appears mail evidently from a paffage 
in straboW, who aflerts, -that the Turditani inha- 
biting the banks of the Boetis, now the Guadalquivir, 
forgot their original tongue, and adopted that of the 
conquerors'. That the Romance was ufed there in the 
fourteenth century appears from a correfpondence be- 
tween st. vincent of Ferrieres and Don martin, fon 
of peter the IVth of Arragon (•) ; and that this language 
muft once have been common in that kingdom appears 
manifeftly from the prefent name of the Spanifli, which 

( h) murat. Script. Ital. torn. v. p. 255. (/; Ibid. torn. vii. p. 322. 
(i) Lib. iii. (I) mabili.. an. 1. 64. n. 124. 

Vol. LXVL X is 
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is fHH ufually called Romance^. Thefe circumftances 
considered, I am not fo much inclined to difcredit a facl: 
related by mabillon<v, who fays, that in the eighth cen- 
tury a paralytic Spaniard, on paying his devotions at the 
tomb of a faint in the church of Fulda, converfed with a 
monk of that abbey, who, becaufe be was an Italian., unr> 
derftood the language of the Spaniard. Neither does an 
oral tradition I heard fome time ago appear now fo ab- 
furd to me, as it did when it was firft related to me, which 
fays, that two Catalonians travelling over the Alps, were 
not a little furprized when they came into the Grifons, 
to find that their native tongue was underftood by the 
inhabitants, and that they could comprehend moft of the 
language of that country. 

The univerfality of the Romance in the French do- 
minions during the eleventh century, alfo accounts for 
its introduction in Paleftine and many other parts of the 
Levant by Godfrey de bouillon, and the multitude of 
adventurers who engaged under him in the Grufadei 
The affizes or laws of Jerufalem, and thofe of Cyprus, 
are Handing monuments of the footing that language 
had obtained in thofe parts ; and if we may trufta Spanifli 
hiftorian of fome reputation m who refided in Greece in 
the thirteenth century, the Athenians and the inhabi- 
tants of Morea fpoke at that time the fame language that 
was ufed in France. And there is great reafon to ima- 

(m) orozco, Tef. Caftill. voce romance — Conf. crescimr, Volg. Poef, 
■<• v. c. i. (n) Aft. Ben. Saec. 3>p. a. p. 25^. 

(t>) bavm. montanero Chronica de juan I.. 

gine 2 . 
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gine, that the affinity the Lingua Franca bears to the 
French and Italian is intirely to be derived from the Ro- 
mance, which was once commonly ufed in the ports of 
the Levant. The heroic atchievements and gallantry of 
the Knights of the Grofs alfo gave rife to the fwarm of 
fabulous narratives ; which, though not an invention of 
thofe days, were yet, from the name of the language in 
which they were written, ever after diftinguifhed by the 
appellation of Romances M. 

I mall now conclude this letter by obferving, that far 
from prefuming that the Romance hath been preferred fo 
near its primitive ftate only in the country of the Gri- 
fons, there is great reafon to fuppofe that it ftill exifts in 
feveral other remote and xuifrequented parts. When 
fontanini informs us (t) that the ancient Romance is 
now fpoken in the country of the Grifons, he adds, that 
it is alfo the common dialect of the Friulefe, and of fome 
diftri&s in Savoy bordering upon the Dauphine. And 
rivet (<■) ferioufly undertakes to prove, that the Patois of 
feveral parts of the Limoufin, Quercy, and Auvergne 
(which in fa<5t agrees Angularly with the Romanfh of the 
Grifons) is the very Romance of eight centuries ago. 
Neither, do I doubt but what fome inquifitive traveller 
might ftill meet with manifeft traces of it in many parts 
of the Pyrenseans and other mountainous regions of 
Spain, where the Moors and other invaders have never 
penetrated. I have the honour to be, &c. 

(p) huet, Orig. des Rom. p. 126. ed. 1678. 

(j) P. 43, 44. (?) Hift. Litt. de la Fr. torn, vii p. 22. 

X 2 AP- 
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APPEND! X. 
N° I. Oath of lewis the Germanic. 

1, Latin from which the Romances are derived. 2. Gallic Romance in which, 
the oath was taken. 3; French of the twelfth century. 4. Romanfh of 
Erigadine^ called Ladin. 5. Romanfli of both diale&s. 

i. Pro Dei amore, et pro Chriftiano populo, et noftro 
%.Pro Deu amur, et pro Chriftian poblo, et noftro 

3. Por Deu amor, et por Chriftian pople, et noftre 

4. Per amur da Dieu, et per il Chriftian poevef, et nofs 

5. Pro l ? amur da Deus, et pro il Chriftian pohel, et noft 

1. communi falvamento, de ifta die in abante, in quan- 
i.commun K falvament y d'ifi di en avant, in quant 

3. commun falvament, de fte di en avant, en quant 

4. commun falvament, da quijl di in avant, in quant 

5. commun falvament, d'ift di en avant, in quant 

1 . turn Deus fapere et poffe mihi donat, fie falvabo ego 

2. Deus favir et podir me dunat, ft falvarai to 
3. Deu faveir et por me donne, fi falvarai je 

4. Dieu favair et podair ntduna, Jhi falvaro ei 

5. Deus favir et podir m'dunat, lhi falvaro io 

i. ecciftum meum fratrem karlum, et in adjutum ero 
z.cijl meon fradre karlo, et in adjudab er 
3.cift mon frere. karle, et en adjude ferai 
4. quift mieu freer carlo, et in adgiud li faro 
5.quift meu frad'r carl, et in adjudh faro 
4 i.in 
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1 . in quaque una caufa, fie quomodo homo per directum 
2,«* cadbuna cofa^ Ji cum om per dreit 

3. en cafcune cofe, fi cum om per dreict 

4. in cbiaduna cbiojffa y Jhi febo Horn per drett 

5. in caduna cofa, fi com om per drett 

i.fuum fratrem falvare debet, in hoe quod ille mihi 
z.fon fardre fahar di/t, in quid il me 
3.fon frere falver dift, en o qui il me 
^..Jteu fner fahar d'uefs, in que cbel a mi 
5. feu frad'r falvar defs, in que cbii me 

1, alteram fie faceret; et ab Lothario nullum plaeitum 
z.altreji fazet; et ab Liedber nul plaid 
3.altrefi fafcet; et a Lothaire hul plaid 
4.altrejt fadscbefs; et da Lotbar mai.non prendrb io un 
^♦altrefi fazefs; et da Lothar nul plaid mai 

1 , nunquamprehendam quod meo voile ecciftimeo fratri 
i^nunquam prindrai qui meon vol cifl meon fradre 
3. nonques prendrai qui par mon voil a rift mon frere 
4.plad che con mieu volmr a qujfi- mieu frar 
5. non prendro che con meu voler a quill meu frad'r 

1 . karlo in damno fit. 

2. karle in damnojit. 

3. karle en dam feit. 

4. c aklo fai in damn. 

5. carl in damn fia. 

N°II 
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N 8 II. The firft Paragraph of the Laws of William the 

Conqueror, 

i. The Latin traiulatfc*. 2. The French original. 3. A tranflatioa 

into the Romanfh of both dialefts. 

1 . Hse funt Leges et Confuetudines quas willelmus Rex 
a. Ce font 'lesLeisetlesCu/lumes que UReisvnuAhugrantut 
3. Que fun las Leias els Gufturas que il Rei willelm ga- 

1 . conceffit toto populo Angliae poft fubarStam terram. 
a. a tut le peuple de Engleterre apreS le conqueft de la terre. 
3. rantit a tut il poevel d'Engelterra dapo il conquift della 

1 . Esedem funt quas edwardus Rex Cognatus ejus obfer- 

2. Ice les nteifmes que le Rets edward fun Cofin tint 

3. terra. E fun las medemas que il Rei edward ieucufrin 

i.vavit ante eum. Scilicet: Pax San£tae Ecclefiae, 
i.devant luu Co ejl afaveir: Pais a Sainte Eglife, 
3. tenet avant el. Co es da favir: Psefh alia Sainta Ba- 

1. cujufcunque forisfacturae quis reus fit hoc tempore, et 
a. de quel for fait que home out fait en eel tens, et 
3. felgaf*;, da quel sfarfatt que om a fatt en que temp, et 

1 . venire poteft ad fandiamEcclefiam, pacem habeat vitae 
2.H pout venir a faint e Eglife, out pais de vie 
3. il pout venir alia Sainta Bafelga, haun pjefh da vitta 

(a) The word Ecclefta being more modern in the Latin tongue than Bafi~ 
lica, the Romanlh word Bafelga derived from the latter is an additional proof of 
the antiquity of this language. 

et 
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i.et membri. Et fi quis injecerit maxrum in eum qui 
%.et de membre. Efe alquons meijl main en celui qui 
3. et da members. E fi alcun metta man a quel que la 

1 . matrem Ecclefiam qusefierit, five fit Abbatia five 

2. la mere Eg life requireit, fe ceo fujl u Abbeie u 

3. mamma Bafelga requira, qu'ella fufs Abbatia u 

i.Ecclefia religionis, reddat eum quem abftulerit et 
a.Eglife de religion, rendijl ce que il javereit pris 
3. Bafelga da religiun, renda que qu'el favares prais, et 

1 . centum folidos nomine forisfaclnrae, et matri Ecclefias 
3.£ cent fols de forfaity e de Mer Eglife de 
3, cent folds da sfarfatt, et alia mamma Bafelga da 

1 . parochiali2ofolidos,etcapellaei ofblidos tEtquifregef it 
o..paroiffe zofdlds, ede Cbapelle 10 folds :E que enfraiant 
3. parochia2ofolds,edacapeHa 10 folds: E queinfrignand 

1. pacem Regis in Merchenelega 100 folidis emendet; 

2. la pais leRei en Mercbenelae 1 -00 folds les amendes; 

3 . la paefh del Rei in Merchenelae 1 oq folds d'amenda ; 

1. fimiliter de compenfatione homicidii et de infidiis 
o..altrefi : de Heinfare e de aweit 

3. altrefi della compenfatiun del omicidii et infidias 

1 . praecogitatis. 
i.purpenfed. 
3. perpenfadas. 
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